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THE SOCIAL ORIGIN OF ABSOLUTE IDEALISM’ 


**r THE practical reconstruction of moral ideals in England,’’ says 

T. H. Green,? writing of the change from the eighteenth to 
the nineteenth century, ‘‘was to come, not directly from a sounder 
philosophy, but from the deeper views of life which the contempla- 
tive poets originated, from the revival of evangelical religion, and 
from the conception of freedom and right, which Rousseau himself 
popularized, and which even in his hands had a constructive as well 
as an anarchical import. These three influences, however super- 
ficially unlike, have yet this in common, that they tend to rid the 
consciousness of its self-imposed individual limitations.’’ In this 
estimate of practically reconstructive influences, Green gives us in- 
directly the motive of his own philosophy and of English idealism 
generally; it was to furnish that ‘‘sounder philosophy’’ of which 
these practical influences were unconscious expressions. Like all 
English philosophy, then, idealism developed in close relations with 
practical problems and was, in particular, largely an interpretation 
of English social and political experience. The purpose of the pres- 
ent paper is to discuss the relation of idealism to the third of Green’s 
reconstructive forces, the new ‘‘conception of freedom and right,’’ 
and to show what the nature of this social and political experience 
was. It aims, in addition, to estimate the adequacy of absolute 
idealism to the interpretation which it attempted. 

The first half of the nineteenth century was marked by the climax 
and triumph in England of the ideal of laissez-faire, using this term 
to indicate not only the economies of the utilitarians, but also their 
political theories and those of the older natural rights school. The 
principle of both was what is called individualism, though the 
better name would be negative freedom, meaning thereby the prin- 
ciple that political freedom lies in restricting the control of the state 

1 Read before a joint meeting of the American and Western Philosophical 
Associations, Chicago, December 30, 1914. 
2‘“Popular Philosophy in its Relation to Life,’’ ‘‘ Works,’’ Vol. III., page 
117. 
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over the individual to the farthest point consistent with the main- 
tenance of peace and order. There is, according to this principle, 
an antithesis between social control and liberty, and the one can be 
increased, therefore, only by the limitation of the other. In eco- 
nomics this view produced the ideal of unrestricted competition; in 
politics it meant the limitation of the functions of the state to police 
duties; in ethics it meant that the sole rational motive to action was 
the agent’s private good. In all cases to be free meant to have an 
impenetrable sphere of interests which can not be invaded; social 
control is justified only by the need for preventing such invasions. 
For a social philosophy dominated by the principle of negative free- 
dom, the individual is the possessor of such a circle of private inter- 
ests and society is an aggregation of such individuals living in spa- 
tial and temporal contiguity. 

Such an ideal, of course, was never realized in anything like its 
entirety anywhere, but the political revolutions, and more especially 
the industrial revolution in England, produced something like an 
approximation to it. Even the partial success of the ideal, however, 
at once showed its impossibility; it became clear to the majority of 
thoughtful and reforming Englishmen that the project of leaving 
each man to raise himself by the exercise of free contract to the level 
of civilized existence was futile. By the middle of the century the 
revolt against laissez-faire was in full swing. It was marked in 
popular literature by such novels as Mrs. Gaskell’s ‘‘Mary Barton’’ 
(1848), Kingsley’s ‘‘ Alton Locke’’ (1850), and Dickens’s ‘‘Hard 
Times’’ (1854). In literature outside of fiction Carlyle had long 
been thundering against mechanism and the Godless age, and Ruskin 
was pleading for beauty in common life and craftsmanship in produc- 
tion. The Christian socialism of Kingsley was an effort within the 
English Church to meet the situation, and even among those trained 
in the thinking of the older radicalism the opposition to laissez-faire 
could be discerned. Thus Harriet Martineau, identified as she was 
with the Manchester School, wrote in 1849, ‘‘A social idea or system 
which compels such a state of things as this [the condition of the 
wage earners| must be, in so far, worn out. In ours, it is clear that 
some renovation is wanted, and must be found.’’* John Stuart Mill, 
the finest intellectual product of the whole utilitarian movement, is 
perhaps the best illustration of the decadence of laissez-faire. He 
himself was scarcely conscious how profound were the changes which 
he introduced into the philosophy of Bentham and James Mill, and 
he can not be said ever to have reached constructive clearness in 


3‘<Thirty Years’ Peace,’’ IV., page 454. Quoted by W. Lyon Blease, ‘‘A 
Short History of English Liberalism,’’ page 237. 
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these changes, but they are proof positive that the day of the old 
utilitarianism was gone. 

Nor was the revolt against laissez-faire confined to literature. 
Especially after the further extension of the suffrage in 1868, it 
worked itself out in political action and embodied itself in liberal 
legislation. It appears in such laws as Gladstone’s attempt to deal 
with the Irish land question (1870), compulsory education and the 
reform of the lower schools (1870), the Trades Union Act (1871), 
and the Employers’ Liability Act (1880), all of which restricted in 
one direction or another the negative freedom of the individual. The 
essential thing which may be discerned in all this liberal legislation 
is the birth of a new and more positive conception of freedom. It was 
perceived that the ‘‘freedom’’ of a bankrupt tenant to contract with 
a wealthy landowner, or the ‘‘freedom’’ of the dweller in the slums 
of a manufacturing town to educate his children as he chooses, how- 
ever unrestricted at law, is in practise a travesty upon any humane 
sense of the term. A man is free, as these later radicals discovered, 
not when he can do as he chooses, but when he can both choose and 
do something humanly worth doing. And in order to secure a free- 
dom in this positive sense, it may often be necessary for society to 
exert its organized power in such a way as to limit the individual’s 
negative freedom. Thus there gradually took form that newer ideal 
of liberty as an equality of opportunity to possess and enjoy the 
benefits of a civilized standard of life which has recently been ex- 
pressed most ably by L. T. Hobhouse in his little volume on ‘‘ Liberal- 
ism.’’ As early as 1880, however, a similar principle was stated by 
T. H. Green in his address on ‘‘Liberal Legislation and Freedom of 
Contract’’ : ‘‘ When we measure the progress of a society by its growth 
in freedom, we measure it by the increasing development and exer- 
cise on the whole of those powers of contributing to the social good 
with which we believe the members of society to be endowed; in 
short, by the greater power on the part of its citizens as a body to 
make the most and best of themselves. ... The mere removal of 
compulsion, the mere enabling a man to do as he likes, is in itself no 
contribution to real freedom.’’ ‘‘It is the business of the state... 
to maintain the conditions without which a free exercise of the human 
faculties is impossible.’’* 

There can be no doubt whatever that the self-realization ethics 
of the English idealists was intended to theorize this new drift in 
English political and social life. The name, indeed, is not alto- 
gether a happy one, for as a theory of individual perfection idealist 
ethics has remained too vague to be of much consequence. Its 
highest value has lain in a constructive criticism of hedonist indi- 


4‘¢Works,’’ Vol. III., pages 371, 374. 
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vidualism. Hence the paradox that, more than any other contem- 
porary school, the self-realizationists have insisted upon self-sacrifice 
and self-renunciation. The idealist has shown with great effective- 
ness that the supposed antithesis between individual freedom and 
social control, between public and private interests, between egoism 
and altruism, depends largely upon the application to ethical prob- 
lems of a spatial figure of speech. The interests of men are taken 
to be impenetrable and mutually exclusive, just as two bodies can not 
occupy the same position at the same time. Such an analogy lies at 
the bottom of the almost exclusive absorption of the hedonist in 
pleasure, which he regards as the sole motive of action. Every act 
can, of course, be looked at from the point of view of the agent’s in- 
terest and the interest is, if you choose, a state of himself, but this 
does not imply that the agent is interested only in states of himself. 
The point is sufficiently covered by Green when he shows, following 
Bishop Butler, that action is motived by desire and desire is directed 
toward objects. It is a mere confusion to suppose that because 
satisfaction is pleasurable, pleasure is the only thing that gives satis- 
faction. The fact is of course clear that what I call my interests are 
made up mostly of objective institutions and causes, such as my 
family, my profession, my party, or my nation; my success lies 
mostly in the success of these institutions, and what my good is apart 
from these things it would puzzle anybody but the ideal voluptuary 
to tell. 

Before criticism such as this the exclusive private interests of the 
older individualism disappear. There are no merely self-regarding 
virtues and vices because no act concerns and affects merely myself ; 
there is no strictly private good because all good depends on objects 
in which other persons are interested. Social good is not apportioned 
among individuals in such a way that more for one means less for 
another. Such physical metaphors are out of place and this the 
idealist traces to the fact that social relations are the product of 
consciousness; they are relations between conscious persons and are, 
therefore, different in kind from spatial and causal relations between 
non-conscious beings. The rendering possible of such relations is 
one of the peculiar functions of consciousness; consciousness is the 
special organ of society. To show this may be said to have been the 
purpose of all Green’s philosophy, both ethical and political. Thus, 
as he holds, society depends upon the consciousness of a common 
good shared by all members of the society. Both rights and obliga- 
tions arise from such a consciousness. For rights are justified only 
by the fact that the subject of the right contributes by its exercise to 
such a common good. His claim upon the right arises from the recog- 
nition both by himself and others that his possession of the right will 
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be thus contributory and the claim implies an equal recognition of 
others as having the same right and the same power of contributing 
to the common good. Society depends, therefore, as Kant had said, 
upon the treatment of conscious beings as ends and not as means 
merely. Society is possible only where men regard each other as 
like-minded and as equals,> though equality is quite consistent with 
difference of social function and social position; what is essential is 
the recognition of each as voluntarily a contributor to the common 
good. On the other hand, obligation arises from the perception that 
the good of the group really is a common good to which it is reason- 
able that the individual should contribute. Hence, as Green shows 
at length, political institutions depend primarily upon will and not 
upon power, for such institutions, even when they are despotic in 
their action, have power in the long run only because they command 
the loyalty of persons who identify their good with the maintenance 
of the institution.® 

The position thus taken by the idealist, that consciousness is the 
organ of social relations, has its reciprocal, which he also recognized 
and which has gained common acceptance. This reciprocal is the 
thesis that the existence of social relations is the condition for the 
development of consciousness. The idealist developed this less from 
a psychological than from an ethical point of view, but his argument 
is sufficiently clear. As Green says, the individual becomes a person 
and has a life of his own only by a consciousness of his own 
ends and by the freedom of action necessary to pursue them. Such 
freedom implies the recognition by others that the individual is a 
possessor of rights, that he can, by his action, contribute to the com- 
mon good, and that the whole community is, therefore, bettered by 
his freedom. If such recognition were wholly absent, not only the 
right would disappear, but in the long run the consciousness of ends 
to be sought would also fail to develop. A person can not perma- 
nently regard himself as the possessor of rights and obligations 
unless the persons with whom he is socially related also regard him 
in this way. And the heightening of a sense of individuality is 
possible only with an increased sense of the social significance of 
such individuality. Personal consciousness and social relationships 
are, therefore, mutually sustaining; individuality and social organi- 
zation progress pari passu. 

On its factual side, then, idealism was a discovery of the special 
nature of mental phenomena and of their interrelation with social 
phenomena, and also a demand for the recognition of categories ap- 
plicable to this special nature. Unfortunately, however, its inter- 


5‘*Principles of Political Obligation,’’ ‘‘Works,’’ Vol. II., page 450. 
6 Ibid., Section G. 
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pretation of these categories was cast in the mold of absolutism. 
Drawing its philosophical inspiration as it did from Kant and the 
German idealists, it fell heir to certain presuppositions, chiefly log- 
ical, which were foreign at once to English philosophy and to the 
English social experience which idealism sought to interpret. Hence 
its criticism of the traditional English empiricism, otherwise its 
greatest service to philosophy, became constructively the explication 
of an absolute consciousness to supplement the bundle of sensations 
into which Hume had resolved the mind, and of an absolute ideal 
toward which individual and social development shall direct itself. 
The classical example of this is Green’s eternal consciousness which 
‘‘supervenes upon an animal organism.’’ The ‘‘animal organism’’ 
is sketched in the main from empiricism; the eternal consciousness is 
the form of perfect self-realization. It is quite true, of course, that 
Green and all other idealists have persistently disavowed an intention 
merely to supplement phenomena with an absolute, and no doubt the 
total effect of idealism has been more than this, but the fact remains 
that the theory of the absolute has never become, and can not become, 
a fruitful instrument for the interpretation of phenomena. Green, 
in fact, admits that from the form of self-realization, from the eternal 
consciousness as such, no deduction regarding the concrete fulfilment 
of the self can be drawn. What actually constitutes such fulfilment 
has to be inferred from the partial realization of the self to date in 
the historical process. But this historical process occupies a curious 
twilight zone in Green’s philosophy, for the animal organism as such 
has no history because it lacks the time-spanning consciousness which 
alone makes a series of events continuous, and the eternal conscious- 
ness has no history because it is not in time. The consequence of 
this is that Green’s philosophy can not logically supply a principle 
adequate to the criticism of the historical series. The form of self- 
realization remains without content and, however repugnant it may 
be to Green’s liberalism, the individual, having got whatever content 
he may have from the progress of the social system, becomes simply 
an organ of the social organism. Society tends to become absolute ; 
it is the only concrete manifestation of the absolute that the idealist 
can point to. 

This bias of idealism is strengthened by a certain phase of social 
experience that came more clearly to light with the decline of indi- 
vidualism, viz., the fact that institutions do possess a vitality of their 
own which determines the manner of their development, sometimes 
dead against the will of the most enlightened citizens. Even the 
wisest reformer usually accomplishes something considerably different 
from what he consciously intends. The equal implication of society 
in the individual and of the individual in society, which was the ideal 
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of the self-realization ethics, is almost as hard to maintain in theory 
as it is to realize in practise. Thus it is quite possible for absolute 
idealism to become an exponent of a conservative reaction against the 
laissez-faire radicalism. Hegel is the common illustration of this 
tendency, while among English idealists Mr. Bradley gave the clearest 
expression to it in the statement of self-realization in his ‘‘ Ethical 
Studies’’ (1876). Here we find the conclusion which Green, because 
of a temperamental liberalism, steadily refused to draw, viz., that, 
since the real self is quite transcendental, the empirical self is mere 
whim and subjective inclination, except in so far as it is absorbed in 
the social system, which by comparison is the concrete representative 
of the absolute. It is worth remarking that this treatment of an 
ethical problem is quite obviously preliminary to Mr. Bradley’s 
theory of the world and the individual in his later metaphysical 
works. 

The more constructive part of the ‘‘ Ethical Studies’’ is contained 
in the essay on ‘‘My Station and its Duties,’’ the thesis of which may 
be paraphrased as follows: My real self is the self which I attain by 
making myself an organ for the fulfilment of social functions. The 
individual considered by himself is an abstraction and, therefore, 
without reality. In society, on the contrary, the individual finds his 
true self realized. Society is mind objectified; it is an organism 
which, in the long run, will maintain itself even against the indi- 
vidual. The beginning of moral wisdom is to find one’s station in 
this society and to subordinate one’s capricious will to the ends of 
the whole. In Mr. Bradley’s own words: ‘‘Here is an universal 
which can confront our wandering desires with a fixed and stern 
imperative, but which is yet no unreal form of the mind, but a living 
soul that penetrates and stands fast in the detail of actual existence. 
It is real, and real for me. ‘ It is in its affirmation that I affirm my- 
self, for I am but as ‘a heart-beat in its system.’ And I am real in 
it; for, when I give myself up to it, it gives me the fruition of my 
own personal activity, the accomplished ideal of my life which is 
happiness. . . . We have found ourselves, when we have found our 
station and its duties, our function as an organ in the social 
organism.’”* 

It is pretty clear that in effect this position subverts all indi- 
vidualism whatever. Society offers the individual a station. The 
burden of this station he must assume and he must find his full per- 
sonal satisfaction in bearing the burden. Whatever part of my char- 
acter does not go to the performance of my duty in my social station 
is nothing, ‘‘an idle appendage,’’ as Mr. Bradley calls it. The sta- 
tion is there, objectively real, making a demand upon me; I do not 


7 ** Ethical Studies,’’ pages 147 f. 
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make it, but find it. It is the military ideal of duty, with the military 
dislike of the man who tries to better his orders. Hence Mr. Brad- 
ley’s famous dictum: ‘‘To wish to be better than the world is already 
to be on the threshold of immorality.’’ And he continues: ‘‘What 
is the ‘world’ in this sense? It is the morality already existing ready 
to hand in laws, institutions, social usages, moral opinions, and feel- 
ings. . . . The moral world with its social institutions, etc., is a fact; 
it is real; our ‘ideals’ are not real... . We should learn to see the 
great moral fact in the world, and reflect on the likelihood of our 
private ‘ideal’ being any more than an abstraction, which, because 
an abstraction, is all the better fitted for our heads, and all the worse 
fitted for actual existence. We should consider whether the encour- 
aging oneself in having opinions of one’s own, in the sense of think- 
ing differently from the world on moral subjects, be not, in any 
person other than a heaven-born prophet, sheer self-conceit.’”® 
There is likely to be little doubt that Mr. Bradley has correctly 
interpreted, though he may somewhat have exaggerated, the tendency 
of absolute idealism in regard to society and the individual; in fact, 
it would be easy to show that the analogy between the absolute and 
Mr. Bradley’s view of society is complete. The tendency is not 
wholly one of personal bias, but has a logical source, for the essence 
of absolutist logic is the thesis that there can be no relation without 
inclusion in an overlapping unity. Social relations between con- 
scious individuals, however, are precisely the poorest illustrations of 
this type of unity, for here the unity and the relations are identical. 
There is no evidence whatever that the relatedness must be a case of 
inclusion or that the inclusion is anything more than a figure of 
speech. ‘To return to the more concrete ethical problem, the problem 
of positive freedom, it is clear that a denial of the old antithesis be- 
tween social control and individuality in no way involves Mr. Brad- 
ley’s view of ‘‘my station and its duties.’’ What Mr. Bradley neg- 
lects, and what the absolute idealist is almost fated by his absolutism 
to neglect, is the evident fact that the individual in many cases must 
make rather than find his station. The fallacy is that common to all 
theories which interpret evolution on the analogy of logical implica- 
tion, the fallacy of equating the consequent with the antecedent. 
Because a moral precept or an institution after it is established will 
give the individual a ‘‘station’’ in the social system, it is supposed 
that the creation of such a precept or institution is a development of 
implications already existing in the system. - The fact is, however, 
that such implication can usually be shown only after the fact and 
then often in the loosest sense. There is no element in the freedom 
of a civilized state which has higher social value than the liberty to 
8 Ibid., page 180 f. 
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try experiments, and the tolerance which makes such experiments 
possible is the finest flower of the belief in positive freedom itself, the 
belief that individuals may thus create a new and better social order 
and that reasonable beings may be depended upon in the long run to 
hold fast to that which is good. Such freedom is consistent only with 
the view that social evolution is an epigenesis. 


Grorce H. Sasrne. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI. 





HUMANISM AND SCIENCE 


N interesting application of a thoroughgoing humanism to the 
philosophy of science is to be found in the recent articles by 
Professor Warner Fite.1 Holding that pragmatism has had com- 
merce where it ought not to have had, and in its present generation 
and development shows a good deal of this unhappy hybridity, or, to 
seek a more exact figure, holding that pragmatism, after arguing with 
force for the instrumental character of all science, has fallen prey to 
this very instrument, the author points out the true path of regenera- 
tion, or, the liberator from this self-incurred restraint. Pragmatism, 
that is, especially the particular brand advertised as instrumentalism, 
has not gone far enough. On its mission of exhibiting the man-made 
character of all knowledge and especially the human value of mechan- 
ism as an instrument, it has been arrested and turned aside by the 
sign-post it has itself erected. I suppose the line of thought thus to 
be attributed to pragmatism is as follows: It insists upon the plasticity 
of scientific constructions by pointing out their human origin and 
uses; these human uses in turn are heavily emphasized, and the im- 
portance of our present scientific attainments is shown; lastly, these 
scientific constructions are looming up as so important that their 
original plasticity is forgotten and they are seen—behold !—as abso- 
lute. But intellectual midwifery is still an important part of the 
philosopher’s work, and Professor Fite undertakes to help to their 
birth the true implications of humanism. 

The categories of science, then, are taken as instruments. But 
the only needs to be satisfied by such instruments are those for bread 
and butter; and as a matter of fact, we are told, the pragmatist re- 
gards the bread-and-butter needs as the only needs. Whatever of the 
more spiritual or more intellectual or more social needs are to be 
admitted, they are dismissed shortly as only disguised forms of the 
essential and all-fundamental bread and butter needs. But such a 
position is shockingly of earth earthy to Professor Fite; and thus the 


1 Philosophical Review, Vol. XXIII., pages 410, 506. 
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lamentable handicapping of the pragmatist by his instrumentalism 
would seem to have extended even to his conception of human nature. 

Hardly less serious is the result upon the pragmatist’s epistemol- 
ogy—in spite of his aversion to the term, others insist upon using the 
word ‘‘epistemology’’ in connection with his doctrines. For the 
pragmatist any constructed theory of science is in the boldest sense 
constructed. It is a thing consciously invented and in ‘no sense dis- 
covered; the interpretation is foisted upon nature, not read out of 
her. Thus the third count in the indictment we are following refers 
to the building up of a world outlook and scientific order faithful and 
impersonal by presumption, but arbitrary, capricious, and subjective 
in actuality. 

The way of right instruction, to follow Professor Fite, is to be 
found incidentally by bridging the yawning chasm between the one- 
sided realistic emphasis upon the ‘‘hard outer fact’’ and the one-sided 
pragmatist emphasis upon the personal equation. Such an opposition 
between the two arises entirely from a preliminary assumption that 
if nature’s phenomena are to have an independent status of their own 
it must be a cold and impersonal dignity. This arouses the excessive 
loyalty and enthusiasm of the one, and the excessive suspicion of the 
other. The one wants to put everything into terms of independent 
mechanism, the other tries to construe all as the arbitrary creation of 
the personal subject. But the key to the difference has already been 
hinted at: give up the notion of a ‘‘cold’’ nature in favor of that of a 
personal nature; realize that our knowledge of natural science is 
different in degree only, not in kind, from our knowledge of social fel- 
low; and the difficulty rests no longer on solid basis. 


I 


Now before essaying remarks upon the latter constructive article, 
I can not resist the desire to notice points in the earlier articles of 
more critical nature. Professor Fite, as just noted, has indicted 
pragmatists, and especially those with the instrumentalist emphasis, 
on at least three counts. These may well occupy us a few minutes. 

‘“Why does pragmatism take refuge in instrumentalism? This 
question brings to our attention the strange reverence of. the instru- 
mentalists for the point of view of modern science.’” ‘‘The prag- 
matist demonstrates his regard for modern science by taking the me- 
chanical view without criticism; and then he makes peace with him- 
self by interpreting the mechanism as an instrument for the satisfac- 
tion of practical needs. The result is instrumentalism. By this 
compromise the path is closed to any further development of a human- 
istic logic. The very name means that the instrument, now once for 

2 Ibid., page 424. 
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all accepted as such, stands as a barrier to any deeper or more 
human interpretation of our needs. In instrumentalism. . . thought 
and logic have congealed. . . . Instrumentalism is an unholy alliance 
with absolutism.’’® 

It is rather disappointing that Professor Fite has not given us at 
any point in his criticisms explicit—or even more vague and general 
—references to the writings and portions of writings he happens to be 
criticizing. Such more definite references would have been doubly 
helpful to the reader: not only by giving him the clues for assisting, 
if so inclined, in tracking down each particular béte noire, but also by 
affording him additional keys to the critic’s own position. 

In the present case it is a little hard for me, at least, to under- 
stand exactly what is denoted by ‘‘the mechanical view”’ or ‘‘the 
mechanism.’’ If it possibly refers to a mechanistic conception of the 
world order in the traditional sense of the term—which I suppose any 
one would hesitate to believe—the assertion of a predilection of the 
instrumentalist for this view seems to run dead against, and is even 
definitely denied by, Professor Dewey’s words spoken in several places 
in favor of the evolutionary conception that ‘‘Reality is. . . dynamic 
and self-evolving’’ and ‘‘shows . . . tendency and purpose.’’ ‘‘Na 
account of the universe in terms merely of the redistribution of 
matter in motion is complete. . . for it ignores the cardinal fact that 
the character of matter in motion and of its redistribution is such 
as cumulatively to achieve ends—to effect the world of values we 
know.’** Compare also Mr. Schiller’s statement of naturalism as 
‘‘valid enough and useful as a method of tracing the connections that 
permeate reality from the lowest to the highest level: but when 
taken as the last word on philosophy it subjects the human to the ar- 
bitrament of its inferior.’”> If Darwin’s influence upon philosophy 
is that he freed the new logic of change and generation for application 
‘to mind and morals and life; if biology, psychology, and the social 
sciences point to rehabilitation of belief in a new kind of philosophy ; 
and if this new logic, this new philosophy, is the one defended by the 
pragmatist, his ‘‘unholy alliance with absolutism’’ must indeed be a 
highly clandestine affair and one totally barren of offspring. 

After all, it may be said, I am bélaboring a man of straw. My 
answer is that I hope so. It is to be hoped, surely, that, however he 
may have expressed himself in words, Professor Fite had in mind as 
the pragmatist’s fetish some conception of ‘‘modern science’’ not 
limited to a ‘‘mechanical view.”’ 

3 Ibid., pages 426-7. 


4‘¢Studies in Logical Theory,’’ Preface, page X.; ‘‘Influence of Darwin,’’ 
pages 8-9, 34, and all of title essay. 
5 ‘Humanism: Philosophical Essays,’’ Preface, page XXIV. 
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Perhaps, then, the fault found with his opponent is that he takes 
his biological or evolutionary conception of the world with blind 
faith. ‘‘No amount of articulate coherence in the answer that nature 
makes to the evolutionist will prove that this is the only answer that 
nature has to give... . Nature might still reply with equal definite- 
ness to some other hypothesis, not less comprehensive than the hypo- 
thesis of evolution, the meaning of which is beyond our power to 
grasp... . To claim that our human science is the only way is to com- 
mit the crass anthropomorphism of supposing that the powers of 
nature are limited to those of our human imagination.’’® The ques- 
tion here becomes not whether the critic’s methodological conception 
of evolution as a tentative hypothesis is the correct one (which who 
would deny?), but rather whether the pragmatist-instrumentalist 
actually holds any other conception. Does the latter take the evolu- 
tionary account of nature as the final, the all-sufficient one? Again 
one is embarrassed by the absence of any cues, any references direct 
to points in pragmatist documents where the pernicious position is 
maintained. It is true, of course, that pragmatism is the most ‘‘bio- 
logical’’ of latter-day philosophies, and that its emphasis upon the 
functional and purposive character of thought, with all the attend- 
ant emphases, is founded upon a voluntarism that in turn owes its 
origin largely to the evolutionary conception of life. But the ques- 
tion is: Is this evolutionary conception bolted without salt or 
seasoning ? 

I have just quoted one passage that, as much as any, appears to 
show Professor Fite’s belief that it is so bolted. But in one of Pro- 
fessor James’s works occurs a passage almost identical in meaning. 
‘‘Were we lobsters, or bees, it might be that our organization would 
have led to our using quite different modes . . . of apprehending our 
experiences. It might be, too... that such categories, unimaginable 
by us to-day, would have proved on the whole as serviceable for 
handling our experiences mentally as those which we actually use.’” 
And if Professor James is not to be singled out, according to our 
author, as an instrumentalist (he is not always specific in naming 
those to be pilloried for the public scorn), then note the passages of 
Professor Dewey’s in which he puts the question ‘‘whether the sci- 
entific formula as such or the direct, vital experience as such is, for 
the philosopher, a better index of the nature of reality.’’ It is ex- 
pressly given as his ‘‘contention that a direct ‘experience is a better 
index for philosophy than the knowledge phase as such of an expe- 
rience,’’ ‘‘that an experience in which a symbol is experienced in its 
fulfilment or embodiment, is better than one in which the symbol 
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alone is experienced.’’ The ‘‘veriest unenlightened ditch-digger’’ 
has a truer and more genuine conception of reality than any scientific 
formulation—evolutionary or otherwise.* Surely, to the pragmatist, 
if ‘‘theories thus become instruments [‘‘mental modes of adaptation 
to reality’’], not answers to enigmas, in which we can rest,’’ then 
‘*pragmatism unstiffens all our theories, limbers them up and sets each 
one at work’’; and science as well as common sense and philosophy 
must ‘‘seem insufficiently true in some regard and leave some dissatis- 
faction.’’® 

Another accusation of the pragmatist offered by Professor Fite is 
less ambiguous, and yet (or, therefore), is more surprising and even 
puzzling. ‘‘For the pragmatists the Copernican theory would be, 
not a discovery, but an invention . . . a theory of the heavens would 
be regarded as one of the necessities . . . of navigation. The older 
Ptolemaic theory . . . [was] no longer available . . . and the Coper- 
nican theory was devised to take its place.’’ Thus the pragmatist 
‘‘lays himself justly open to the charge of creating a subjective and 
fictitious world by speaking constantly as if an invention were in- 
vented out of nothing.’’ Further, the pragmatist says ‘‘that any 
unwelcome experience he will decline to treat as a fact. But this only ~ 
means. . . that the distinction between truth and fiction is thoroughly 
artificial and capricious.’’?° 

Can this be the reappearance of that apparation—better, halluci- 
nation—believed to have been some time since laid? The past dis- 
cussions of this point and its seemingly sufficient refutation would 
almost warrant an ignoring of the topic; but having come back in at 
the window, let it be put out at the window. One almost wonders 
why Professor Fite has not used again another argument that is in 
certain ways very similar: I refer to the ‘‘solipsism’’ of pragmatism. 
And yet at times he seems to imply this, too, though hardly with a 
challenging explicitness. To my own mind, one of the clearest and 
most direct refutations of the above stricture on the pragmatist or 
humanist is to be found in Mr. Schiller’s chapters on ‘‘The Making 
of Truth’’ and ‘‘The Making of Reality.’’* It is interesting to note 
this writer’s distinction between ‘‘primary’’ and ‘‘real’’ reality. 
‘*Primary”’ reality may ‘‘in a sense be called ‘independent’ of us. . . 
for it is certainly not ‘made’ by us, but ‘found.’ But, as it stands, 
we find it most unsatisfactory and set to work to remake it .. . as 
immediately experienced, it is a meaningless chaos, merely the raw 

8‘* Pure Experience and Reality,’’ Philosophical Review, Vol. XVI., page 
419; also ‘‘ Reality as Experience,’’ This JOURNAL, Vol. III., pages 253-7; and 
‘¢ Influence of Darwin,’’ pages 182-4, 191-2. 

® James, op. cit., pages 53, 190, 192, 194. 

10 Op. cit., pages 413, 418, 428-9. 

11 ‘¢ Studies in Humanism,’’ Chaps. VII. and XIX. 
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material of a cosmos.’’ ‘‘Real’’ fact is made from ‘‘primary”’ 
fact by selection and valuation, which segregates real from apparent. 
The implication here is that the making of reality is not creation ex 
nihilo. Further, it is not capricious, is not whatever the subject 
pleases. That nature ‘‘is utterly plastic to our every demand’’ is only 
‘ta travesty of Pragmatism.’’ Experience is, however, confused and 
blurred and meaningless until the motor dispositions of the subject 
by their selective functioning introduce some principles of order and 
meaning into the whole, with subsequent distinctions of true and 
false. Thus ‘‘the nature of things is not determinate, but determin- 
able.’’!? 

Professor James makes a statement also meeting the issue squarely. 
‘“We all three [‘‘ Dewey, Schiller, and myself’’] absolutely agree in 
admitting the transcendency of the object (provided it be an ex- 
periencable object) to the subject, in the truth relation. . . . His 
[Dewey’s] account of knowledge is not only absurd, but meaningless, 
unless independent existences be there of which our ideas take ac- 
count and for the transformation of which they work.’’* 

This ‘‘transcendency of. the object,’’ now, though less explicitly 
set forth, perhaps, may be considered as one of the incidental con- 
tentions of an important series of articles by Professor Dewey.** In 
any experience where thought is awakened, ‘‘the presented facts are 
brutely, unquestionably, stubbornly, there, but they present them- 
selves as not the whole and genuine reality.’’ But this ‘‘transcend- 
ence,’’ it must be noted, is not an epistemological, only a logical 
transcendence; that is, ‘‘the emergence of this duality [of self and 
world] is within the conflicting and strained situation of action.’’ 
The fundamental point, so far as we are here concerned, remains the 
same, namely, the question whether a new theory is to pragmatism ‘‘an 
invention out of nothing,’’ and whether ‘‘the distinction between truth 
and fiction is thoroughly artificial and capricious.’’ This qualifica- 
tion of duality, it need hardly be said, involves no recognition of its 
arbitrariness; its relativity to the experiential situation with its 
manifold of striving life with its helps and hindrances and neutrals, 
makes it relative to that manifold, not a pure invention. And if to 
arrive at a truth, the central agent of the situation of action must 
needs survey and experiment with his situation, the truth becomes 
ipso facto anything but artificial and. capricious. 

I can not understand Professor Fite’s extreme position in his 

12 ‘Humanism: Philosophical Essays,’’ footnote, page 12. 

13 ‘Meaning of Truth,’’ pages xvi-xvii of Preface. 

14‘* The Control of Ideas by Facts,’’ This JoURNAL, Vol. IV., pages 197, 
253, 309. 


15 Ibid., pages 255, 310. Cf. also James: ‘‘ Essays in Radical Empiricism,’’ 
pages 52, 53, 57. 
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attack on the pragmatists except as being due to a persistence in his 
mind of the epistemological dualism. The relativity of a dualism 
for knowledge is most clearly, I believe, brought out in the last-named 
writings of Professor Dewey. Once the conception is grasped, I 
think the distinction between realist and pragmatist as blind re- 
spectively to the personal subjective and to the independent objective 
phases of knowledge, is seen to be manifestly unfair, at least to the 
latter. 

Professor Fite enters still another charge. ‘‘Our American prag- 
matism is disposed to emphasize the need of bread and butter and to 
hold that spiritual needs are only bread and butier disguised. At 
least I feel compelled to say this of the pragmatism of my friends, 
Professor Dewey and Professor Moore.’’*® 

Just what is meant by ‘‘spiritual needs’’ must be determined, I 
suppose, from the context. As a matter of fact, pragmatism does, 
of course, count itself as the true spiritual philosophy, and even has 
convineed certain members of other philosophic ‘‘schools’’ of this one 
of its missions—a good example being, I venture to say, Professor 
Perry. But the context would seem to interpret our author as giv- 
ing two (at least) particular meanings to ‘‘spiritual.’’ ‘‘Shall we 
say... that in the scientific construction of our world, our deepest 
need is for a world that shall be from our human standpoint intel- 
ligible?’”*” Furthermore, ‘‘our needs . . . are, even in their most 
practical aspect, social.’* Now, intelligibility, far from being denied 
as a valid human motive by the instrumentalists, has been by them 
recognized as growing out of, and necessitated by, the more irrational 
and blind needs. Professor Moore says: ‘‘thought’s satisfaction is 
not independent of the satisfaction of the other interests. Rather 
does it seem to find its satisfaction precisely in quelling the dissatis- 
faction due to the conflict of other instincts. Their extremity is 
thought’s opportunity.’’!® 

To show that bread-and-butter interests, forming the ground- 
work for the rise and development of all man’s higher and more ra- 
tionalized and socialized interests, are primary biologically and genet- 
ically, is certainly not to imply that they are primary in any honorific 
sense. If Aristotle could glorify and exalt reason at the same time 
that he preached its proper function to be the moderator and organ- 
izer of the emotional and vegetative energies, it would seem that the 
instrumentalist’s ‘‘conflict-mediational view of thought’’° need not 
degrade and debase it. That intelligibility is not a motive working 

16 Op. cit., pages 414-15; also page 418. 

17 Op. cit., page 418; also page 423. Italics are mine. 

18 Italics the author’s. 

19 ‘Pragmatism and Its Critics,’’ pages 119-20. 

20 Tbid., page 124. 
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in the cold isolation traditionally imputed to it is admitted by Pro- 
fessor Fite himself. Ceremoniously ushered out the front door, the 
practical reason has been (unconsciously) admitted by the rear. 
After asking ‘‘how a conception can really be more convenient except 
as it renders the object more intelligible,’’ a paragraph or two later he 
adds, ‘‘and renders it intelligible, we may go on to say, from the 
standpoint of our human motives for action.’’** 

That the instrumentalists have overlooked or denied the social 
character of our needs will seem on the face of it as much to be chal- 
lenged as the other changes. As a matter of fact, the two instru- 
mentalists explicitly mentioned by Professor Fite are of all the prag- 
matists, so far as I know, the most clear-spoken and insistent in ex- 
‘pounding the social character of all mental life.2? There is, however, 
a wide difference here between the positions of Professor Fite and of 
these writers. While the former argues for the human-fellowship 
feeling at bottom of the knower’s relation to the known or nature, the 
latter employ the term ‘‘social’’ to refer to the character of the know- 
ing agent. For the former, all cognition is a social relation of some 
sort between two fellows; for the latter, it is a relation of public (and 
hence not subcutaneous and private) attention toward a more or less 
objectified subject-matter, this attention participated in by the 
component ‘‘individuals.’’ This is speaking by and large. The 
instrumentalists at times may come very near to Professor Fite’s con- 
ception. Professor Dewey says in one place: ‘‘The common state- 
ment that primitive man projects his own volitions, emotions, etc., 
into objects is but a back-handed way of expressing the truth that 
‘objects,’ etc., have only gradually emerged from their life-matrix.’’** 
But the distinctly human fellow character of the known is not 
formulated. 

If I may make bold to say so, I think that instead of denying to 
the instrumentalists any recognition of the social character of 
knowledge, it would seem to have been preferable for Professor Fite 
to have made the above concessions and thereupon to have drawn 
the distinction as the basis for his own contribution. 

In passing now to the more constructive work I can not escape the 
feeling that the long array of marshaled quotations now behind us 
calls for apology. If I have one it is only that the assertions of Pro- 
fessor Fite have been given us with such a lack of cues as to the exact 
whereabouts of his opponents, that in reading his surprising attacks 
I for one felt for a moment a bit at sea. Obviously, categorical state- 

21 Op. cit., pages 419, 420. 

22 Cf. especially Moore, op. cit., all of chapters, ‘‘Pragmatism and Solip- 
sism ’’ and ‘‘ Social Character of Habit and Attention.’’ 

23 ‘¢ Studies in Logical Theory,’’ footnote, page 49. 
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ment is most easily and economically met by direct counter-statement, 
but texts selected as fairly as possible from the authors discussed have 
their own validity and value. I hope observed sins of omission have 
not led me into too flagrant sins of commission. 


II 


The particular contribution of Professor Fite we find suggested 
fragmentarily in the first paper and developed more positively in the 
second. 

The notion of a ‘‘cold’’ nature must be given up in favor of the 
notion of a personal-nature; we are to realize that our knowledge of 
natural science is different in degree only, not in kind, from our 
knowledge of social fellow. Salute your world, give its varying de- 
tails the consideration you give your personal friend, look for motives 
back of its behavior toward you after the fashion of motives in your 
own conduct, and no longer will you feel called upon to explain any 
gulf between its behavior and your own knowledge thereof. Or, to 
put it more accurately : view the scientist’s ‘‘conversation’’ and ‘‘bar- 
gaining’’ with his objects as similar to the layman’s ‘‘experimenta- 
tion’”’ in learning an acceptable hour for dinner or luncheon with his 
friend, and the personal, social form of intercourse is seen to be the 
type of all knowledge. What has become of the much-vaunted—or 
much-rejected—‘‘independence’’ of the object? The object enjoys 
independence just as much as, but no more than, the social fellow. 
It, too, has its own motives and types of behavior that have to be 
learned by the knower; it, too, never gives solid, cold rebuff, but 
always a refusal qualified and suggestive and it, too, is quite respon- 
sive upon correct interpretation and approach. 

Here, then, if I understand Professor Fite, is the spirit of prag- 
matism read into implications leading beyond the place where instru- 
mentalism has halted it. A larger humanism such as this reads the 
world in terms of personality, but personality on the world’s own 
part; it is not only object of, but is possessor of motives more or 
less of the human type. ‘‘A fact is a function of the object’s being 
known,’’ and it is known when it and the knower have come to a 
mutual relation of ‘‘agreement’’ and ‘‘reciprocity.’’ (It would be 
interesting if Professor Fite were to go further by indicating what 
ontological implications, if any, are to be drawn. Is nature actually 
constituted as the scientist methodologically considers it? If so, are 
these motives—granted that the point can not be definitely ascer- 
tained and proved—to be assumed existentially as attributes of per- 
sonality in the human sense? And if so, is this*to be conceived of 
as innumerable personality-fragments, as individual personalities, or 
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as an infinite personality? Or, after all, is the doctrine to be taken 
wholly as methodological and not at all as metaphysical?) 

The view set forth is likely to strike a responsive chord in many 
a breast—speaking, of course, of strictly philosophical attitude, not of 
possible religious implications. Such responsiveness would be due, 
I suppose, largely to the feeling on many hands that the method of 
science has been carried too far by being viewed too blindly and sub- 
missively. At the present time we see in many places one of those 
rhythmic swings back from the over-formal, the over-intellectual, to the 
lively immediate, the warmly human. We have been taught that 
natural science is a perfectly detached, disinterested, cold registration 
of hard facts, gratifying a certain love of truth for truth’s sake, and, 
as it merely happens, incidentally yielding fruits found by the tech- 
nologist to be of value for human living. Human nature, however, 
is not accustomed to submit long to a libelling of its character; and in 
the present case it may be rather vulgarly figured as regarding a 
pseudo-portrait of itself with the remark, ‘‘Do I look like that!’’ The 
swing back by the merely humans from this extreme conception of 
the relation of man and nature is then the movement in which Pro- 
fessor Fite is sharing. . 

The history of human thinking in the large shows a pendulous 
oscillation between extremes, but this mere fact instead of justifying, 
rather cautions against, our own extreme habits of reaction. And I 
think Professor Fite’s position amounts to an excessive movement of 
reverse. Instead of considering nature as dead and cold, the scientist 
actually treats it as a reciprocating personality (or personalities) to 
be considered in terms of its motives. The important thing, we are 
frequently told, is the motive. ‘‘The aim of science is not merely to 
find in nature an opaque and unintelligible instrument, still less to 
record a set of positive and absolute facts, but rather to discover in 
nature an activity intelligibly motived in like fashion with her 
own.’’ ‘‘Newton’s law simply reads into the universe that aspect of 
motive which makes our own action intelligible.’’** Anthropomorph- 
ism is actually and professedly embraced as part of the scientific 
method. 

My inquiry at once is this: does the scientist behave towards the 
world’s activities as activities guided by human, or sub-human, mo- 
tives? The first subdivision of this inquiry is the question: What 
initiates the scientific investigation, calls it into being, starts it off? 
Is the investigation opened by an introjective act that imputes a 
human nature sort of guidance back of or within the overt activity? 

The direct personal appeal of nature to sense and feeling is the 
inspiration of innumerable souls. The caress of a peaceful scene, of a 
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balmy atmosphere, of a well-ordered and harmonious landscape, may. 
awaken a song in the heart, and may prompt to acts of self-expression 
of highest artistic value. Such inspiration, however, belongs to the 
province of esthetics, not to that of science; and the various lan- 
guages which nature speaks to him who holds communion with her 
visible forms is language translatable only into verse, pigment, har- 
monies. So long as the relation remains on this level of. appeal, the 
human response is in terms of passive absorption, of appreciative re- 
pose; and the interest of the contemplator is in perpetuating or deep- 
ening the ecstatic moment. But let nature once reveal herself as 
even slightly subject to manipulation, the least bit artificially modifi- 
able in her changing phases, and man has come to himself, has 
learned that he has a mind. With this new interest—the interest in 
control leading to use—we have Man the Manipulator, and with the 
increasingly precise determination of the exact limits to this power we 
have Man the Scientist. 

That the esthetic interest enters into the scientific spirit is, of 
course, evidenced in many ways, in system building, in much mathe- 
matical work, ete.; but it serves principally to fill in lacune, to put 
that finished completeness into the concepts developed, or to hold the 
investigator absorbed in his problem while the ultimate end falls tem- 
porarily into the background. In truly scientific work, it is always a 
motive incidental and complementary to the active and practical 
interests. 

Professor Fite’s use of the term ‘‘motive’’ is not explicitly clear. 
The term is commonly given two uses, as a conscious psychical element 
determining action, and as an envisaged end to action, both uses con- 
noting the character of purpose. For Professor Fite, then, I take it, 
nature as object of true scientific method is really a nature manifest- 
ing purpose or purposes, and these purposes are more or less of the 
human type. Now, unless I am wholly wrong, this conception of the 
world implies a recognition of some sort of mind (taken in as wide 
a sense as you please), some form of reciprocating will at bottom of 
each phenomenon or set of phenomena of nature. The point is, of 
course, that this reciprocating will is explicitly or implicitly recog- 
mized by the investigator, that he treats any set of phenomena in 
question in*the light of what would occur if he himself were at their 
heart and directing them. 

Now, the difficulty in such a theory would seem to be traceable to 
an inadequate analysis of every-day experience. Asa matter of fact, 
we do not naturally know and feel the world over against us after the 
fashion of an hylozoistic demonology. We may lose temper at bump- 
ing the head in the dark, or feel a weird sense of potency in certain 
lucky combinations, or grow exasperated at the endless flopping of 
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the window-shade; but in all such cases there:is no true recognition 
of, or feeling toward, a hidden power acting through intentions and 
motives. True, we become angry or exhibit some other attitude con- 
sidered strictly social in character, but this attitude is more akin to 
mechanical reflexes than to conscious replies. In other words, we 
fail in such incidents to abstract sufficiently from the vague irritating- 
ness or the somehow-or-other potency of the object present; yet we 
do not go so far as to read into the object another will after the 
fashion of our own. To awaken the simple and more reflexive emo- 
tional attitudes does not require recognition of an agent acting with 
conscious purpose or with motive; and it is only the vague suggestion 
of further unascertained power in the object that constitutes the sit- 
uation we are considering. 

Exactly this would appear to be the type of situation in which 
the scientific interest is generated. Not in the sense of the ‘‘other’’ 
as being a somehow organized set of motives, a fellow, is the stimulus 
to experimentation ; but the sense of an agency manifested in more or 
less vague and unmeasured forms of dynamic activity that have ref- 
erence to us. The answer to the first question, then, is that what ini- 
tiates the scientific investigation is not a recognition of motives in the 
natural world conceived after the manner of human purposes, but is 
a vivid sense of powers for good or ill manifested as yet uncertainly 
by the more or less mysterious object. 

A second question follows naturally upon the first: Once under 
way, what conception of nature is constantly assumed implicitly or 
explicitly in scientific procedure? 

Ostensibly, of course, the scientist as such assumes a detached 
and disinterested attitude toward his subject-matter. That such 
disinterested interest is through and through just this, is, however, 
plainly untrue. Just as the so-called instinct of curiosity may per- 
haps be described as instability between the competitive instincts of 
approach and of withdrawal, so in any scientific research there may 
be found by deeper analysis to be always something in the balance. 
The investigator may be commendably painstaking and ‘‘impersonal’’ 
in his observation and recording of successive phenomena, but this 
study is certainly taking him somewhere, is going to decide something 
or other, and this is connected up, however remotely, with his and 
others’ systems of values. 

The theory of the scientist’s investigation of nature as modeled on 
the social man’s tactful investigation of his friend’s wishes, advanced 
by Professor Fite, brings out well the interaction character here in- 
volved. One may not attempt too brusquely to handle his nature or 
his friend, nor presume too hurriedly in his estimate of what this 
‘‘other’’ may do in given cases. On the other hand, one is usually 
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not to be content with waiting, watching, and listening. Tentative 
stimuli or proposals must be advanced from time to time, letting the 
response in each case sharpen and define more clearly the stimulus or 
proposal next to be advanced, until at last the investigator has his 
object fairly well sized up. The interaction character present in 
experimentation with nature is thus well shown. 

We may ask, however, as to the exact character of the beings be- 
tween which this interaction takes place. Does the subject or ob- 
server regard his subject-matter as actuated by motives, which mo- 
tives after due experimentation he learns to read off? If so, then 
the finished conception of the object, after it has become scientifically 
‘*understood,’’ should be in terms of the object’s purposes, its own 
why’s and wherefore’s. For of such is our satisfactory understand- 
ing of a given human fellow. It will be seen at once, however, that 
the peculiar intent of the thing, the ‘‘inside’’ reason and purpose of 
its behaving in the observed manner, is what the scientist least claims 
to have worked out. Electricity may be viewed by the physicist as 
a fellow, if you will, but it is most certainly not a fellow whose 
‘‘reasons’’ we may understand as we do those of our human fellows. 
And the difference goes back ultimately to the fact that the motives 
of human nature (and animal nature in general) are crystallized or 
sublimated forms of animal instinct—protoplasmic impulsions that 
find no echo nor parallel in the behavior of the inorganic. The in- 
animate simply is not to be and can not be understood in these 
terms. We learn by dear experience how the inorganic operates, but 
the experience is dear just because these phenomena know not the 
control and guidance of human-like motives. 

In a word, if the scientist as scientist faithfully renounces for the 
nonce any other missions—poetic, religious, or what not—and duti- 
fully keeps himself a man of.pure natural science, he finds his prob- 
lems occurring not in terms of a nature seemingly possessed of mo- 
tives or intents, but a nature only indefinitely and uncertainly benefi- 
cial or unbeneficial and hence with centers of action for weal or woe 
that are yet to be accurately located and measured before he may pro- 
ceed to control them for his own ends. And once this task is well 
begun, it grows increasingly evident that this nature of his was mys- 
terious and wonderful just because it refused to be understood in 
terms of motives. 


JOHN FREDERICK DASHIELL. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 
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REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


On the Cosmic Relations. Henry Hott. Boston and New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 1914. 2 vols. Pp. 989. 


Mr. Holt’s book is interesting in a variety of ways. It is a personal 
document from a candid, generous, and very human individual; it con- 
tains a voluminous review of phenomena studied by the Society for Psy- 
chical Research and some other similar material, and it proposes a 
theory of “reality” for which Herbert Spencer and Henri Bergson are 
the most notable authorities. 

From Spencer and from Mr. Holt’s own buoyant temperament comes 
the author’s confidence in the evolutionary progress of the race; from 
sources less easy to enumerate, but which have found in M. Bergson their 
most gifted modern spokesman, and from Mr. Holt’s rare sense of kinship 
with nature and from a spontaneous delight in her varied beauty, comes 
his conviction that the world is a place in which a man is normally at 
home. “TI have no time or space or inclination to argue with those who 
deny a plan in Nature. He who does, probably lives away from Nature” 
(p. 931). 

“Our ‘Cosmic Relations’ is a brief term for the interactions between 
Soul and Universe.” “ With some of the reactions we are very familiar, 
some we know vaguely, there may be others at which we merely guess, and 
probably the vast majority we do not even guess about” (p. 6). But 
evolution is helping us to penetrate into the little known, for “it is plain 
corollary of evolution that there should at times appear germs of faculty 
but faintly and rarely apprehended, giving rise to phenomena new, 
strange, doubtful. In this vague field lie many, perhaps most, of our 
future possibilities, and it would be a very chary review of our cosmic 
relations that should leave it out, or that even should refrain from any 
inferences regarding the unknown that our faint glimpses of it may legiti- 
mately suggest” (p. 71). Somehow life has advanced from the dark- 
ness and monotony of the protozoén’s life in a puddle to the exaltation in 
the presence of what is most beautiful and inspiring in the world. Part 
of Mr. Holt’s purpose is “to impress that, as our universe has been a 
gradual revelation, up step by step from the protozodn’s, ours is presum- 
ably only a part of one as much beyond ours, as ours is beyond the pro- 
tozoén’s. The amphioxus must have vague feelings of something beyond 
what it can sense; and far more certainly do we” (p. 58). 

Mr. Holt’s chief concern is with the chances of immortality, an idea 
very properly discredited when it was found that authority was not evi- 
dence, but for which real evidence must now be admitted to exist, Mr. 
Holt believes, if the results of “psychical research” are studied with an 
open mind. Any discussion of the value of that evidence or any review 
of the portions of it brought together would far exceed the space avail- 
able. There is no doubt that it contains much extraordinary material, 
fragmentary, difficult to estimate, but undeniably impressive, and that 
it has been treated by the scientific skeptics with a rather supercilious 
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indifference. It is certain, too, that some of those who have found this 
evidence convincing have been men of undoubted scientific capacity and 
intellectual honesty. Mr. Holt shows no impatience with the skeptics; 
he rather invites his readers to share with him an imaginative vision not 
unjustified, he believes, by the evidence at hand, and which should, in 
his opinion, contribute to the richness, freedom, and spontaneity of life 
on its higher levels. The following passage by William James,’ quoted 
on page 933 of Mr. Holt’s work, is worth repeating for its quality and for 
its opinion. 

“When I hear good people say (as they often say, not without show 
of reason), that dabbling in such phenomena reduces us to a sort of jelly, 
disintegrates the critical faculties, liquefies the character, and makes of 
one a gobe mouche generally, I console myself by thinking of my friends 
Frederic Myers and Richard Hodgson. These men lived exclusively for 
psychical research, and it converted both to spritism. Hodgson would 
have been a man among men anywhere; but I doubt whether under any 
other baptism he would have been that happy, sober, and righteous form 
of energy which his face proclaimed him in his later years, when heart 
and head alike were wholly satisfied by his occupation. Myers’s character 
also grew stronger in every particular for his devotion to the same in- 
quiries. Brought up on literature and sentiment, something of a court- 
ier, passionate and disdainful, and impatient naturally, he was made 
over again from the day he took up psychical research seriously. He 
became learned in science, circumspect, democratic in sympathy, end- 
lessly patient, and above all, happy. The fortitude of his last hours 
touched the heroic, so completely were the atrocious sufferings of his 
body cast into insignificance by his interest in the cause he lived for. 
When a man’s pursuit gradually makes his face shine and grow hand- 
some, you may be sure it is a worthy one. Both Hodgson and Myers 
kept growing ever handsomer and stronger-looking.” 

The central feature of Mr. Holt’s imaginative vision is the idea of a 
world soul or cosmic consciousness from which we derive our fragmen- 
tary lives, and from which we are cut off during our waking hours by the 
machinery of physical existence, but of which we may (Mr. Holt is sure 
we do) gain glimpses in dreams. 

Mr. Holt’s dream experience is one that he may well be envied, and 
must strike most of his readers as evidence of an exceptionally gifted 
temperament. Never, he tells us (p. 892) “in my dreams have I seen or 
heard anything extraordinary in the arts where I have some trifling capa- 
city; while in some arts where I have no capacity at all, I have from 
childhood seen things more beautiful than any human being has ever 
made.” For these splendid visions Mr. Holt can not believe himself 
responsible. 

Mr. Holt does not preach or instruct. He offers not discoveries, but 
suggestions. What psychical research may find out can not be decided 
to-day. To unlimber the guns of scientific method against so human a 


1‘*Memories and Studies,’’ page 194. 
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book would not be profitable. If, however, a philosophical examination 
were attempted, the first task in hand would be a study of the idea of 
evolution. In the form of it advocated by Mr. Holt many students of the 
subject may detect the old notion of a divine providence. Mr. Holt 
states his faith in teleology with explicit frankness, but teleological meta- 
physics is just what the idea of evolution is being purged of. This will 
mean to many the vanishing of evolution, and that will be in some quarters 
a doctrine of despair. That, however, will be because of another con- 
viction of Mr. Holt’s that is certainly an error, expressed in the very first 
paragraph of his book. This is that the modern mechanistic theories, 
which are simply the result of successful technique and which have re- 
placed the supernaturalism of preceding generations leave the world 
vacant and uninspiring. ‘“ With such a god, goes most that such a god 
implies; and until we assimilate new conceptions of the power behind the 
universe, we are getting along with a short supply of faith, and in some 
respects not getting along at all well” (p.1). No doubt the significance 
of the world must be gotten back in terms very different from the old 
terms. This is, however, being done, and with the great difference that 
the significant character of the world is sought not behind the world, 
but within it. The philosophy that supports human achievements, actual 
realization by man of his opportunities, can not be any type of super- 
naturalism whether it tells us of providence or of evolution, or of God, 
the absolute or the cosmic consciousness. This is not to be blind to the 
likelihood of revolutionary discoveries in the future. It is simply to be 
on one’s guard against interpreting really new data in the light of tra- 
ditional apperceptions, in terms of precisely that tradition from which 
one imagines oneself intellectually emancipated. 

Another question of great philosophical interest is this: Where shall 
an emancipated mind look for the material of its imaginative vision? 
And by emancipation of the mind is meant the power to take our con- 
ception of the world from the world itself, as our own age with its technique 
of observation is able to know it. The word “ reality ” seems still to deter 
many from going to the world in order to know about the world. Few 
mortals dwelling in cities, and, one may suspect, still fewer living out of 
them, have Mr. Holt’s sensitiveness to the splendor of mountains, lakes, 
and light. Take this, for instance (p. 57): “ Where I turn South, there 
rise from the plain two of those picturesque mountains of tilted strata that 
slope on one side and are precipitous on the other; and as I turn farther to 
the East I come to the Green Mountains—first, the beautiful reposeful 
gently-three-peaked Lincoln; next, the unsurpassed gracefulness of the 
Couching Lion, not the biggest mountain I know, but the one with the 
most uplift; then after a few lower summits to (though fast becoming 
shut-out by growing trees) Mansfield, with an outline that seems really 
ingeniously bulky, sometimes looks bigger than the Jungfrau; and yet in 
winter, in that strange green twilight that now and then comes over the 
snow makes one think of fairies. 

“Now contrast these lovely things open to my eyes and ears, with our 
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ancestor’s universe of darkness and silence. Then suppose that he had 
varied the monotony of his existence by splitting himself into a family, 
and contrast his experience of it with mine if my little daughter should 
happen to get off her pony and be chased down here by my six-foot boys. 

“To emphasize once more the emotional contrast (for all of the con- 
trasts, a reason will appear presently): this beautiful universe, of which 
I have tried to give you some faint notion, is mine—mine—mine, even 
the miles and miles of mountains are as much mine to all significant 
intents, as if I owned them in fee simple. Compare this joy with the 
protozoén’s right, title, and interest in his puddle. And then with all he 
can do, compare my privilege of making roads to all this loveliness, which 
was not accessible before, and leaving my gate open to all who care to 
come. 

“Then think of the joy of doing, however badly, what amid all this, 
I am trying to do with my pencil (among my joys I prize that of not 
writing with a pen), which has nothing in the primitive verse even to con- 
trast with it. 

“Then reflect that the scene before me is but a small part of the uni- 
verse open to-day—Niagara and the Grand Canyon and the Yosemite and 
the wonderful Pacific coast, and the Canadian Rockies, and the Alps, 
the Mediterranean, the Himalayas—the whole wonderful world, and the 
ocean and the night. Then the great architecture and sculpture and pic- 
tures; beautiful men and women; the drama—spoken and danced and 
sung; and Liszt’; Preludes and the Pilgerchor and Beethoven’s last 
quartets. Then, on the more intellectual side, the great books, long 
talks with great people, and with others who, like not a few of the great 
ones, are better than great. 

“Reflect that beyond the joy of contemplating our universe, men have 
had the higher joy of creating no little of it—all the art and thought and 
love. Nature supplied the material and gave the hints, but the produc- 
tion was our own.” 

One may ask quite candidly, since it is a question here not of science, 
but of imagination, whether the Adirondacks, Shakespeare, and Beeth- 
oven need look for anything whatever to Mrs. Piper. And why should 
not that ideal of human progress that Mr. Holt so ardently believes in be 
conceived in terms of actual instrumentalities and of human results and 
values? Why, in a word, does not such a figure as Pasteur tell us what 
underlies progress? The mechanistic conception of nature is no longer 
the idea of a single machine; it is the conception that has arisen out of 
an advancing human efficiency. It is by virtue of the characteristic 
causalities which natural things manifest that intelligence finds any 
scope in this world, the world that Mr. Holt commends so eloquently to 
our approval. Matter misunderstood seems often enough man’s enemy, 
but matter understood, its habits and docility noted and remembered, is 
man’s staunchest friend. We invite Mr. Holt to share another imagin- 
ative vision of human progress where he can join hands with the physi- 
cian, the engineer, and the statesman, and which will have as its central 
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feature nature’s manifold and beneficent mechanism. This is not the 
mechanism of the old-fashioned world formula controlling all natural 
events and all human behavior so that they illustrate one and the same 

mathematical expression. It is simply the fact of causality in all of its 

empirical diversity, the type of fact upon which the farmer, the surgeon, 
, and the teacher depend in proportion as they apply a technique or a 
method. It simply means that this is a world where there are right and 
wrong ways of procedure, and that these can be discovered by attentive 
observation. Bergson has called man a tool-using animal. Only in a 
world like ours where water will turn a wheel and a hammer drive a nail 
is progressive human power conceivable. Progress provides no less of a 
vision because man achieves it for himself. 

But negative dogmatism is no more worthy here than in other fields, 
and Mr. Holt has given an example of freedom from it. However we 
may value his evidence and dialectic, Mr. Holt’s book testifies to the ; 
delight of using a free imagination. 4 
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Outline of a Study of the Self. Ropert M. Yerkes anp Danie, W. 
LaRue. Revised Edition. Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 
1914. 


This outline in its first edition, has already been reviewed in this 
JOURNAL. The new edition is prepared in the same form as the earlier ; 
one and the content, in its fundamental aspects, is the same. Various ' 
minor changes have been made, of which the following are the most con- ; 
spicuous: the section of questions bearing on marital and prenatal tend- i 
encies has been omitted in favor of a general question concerning the 
proper qualifications of one’s mate; the “Index to the Germ Plasm” is 
not included in the “ Outline,” but in a foot-note it is referred to as avail- ; 
able to those interested; references on individual psychology are added 
to by the inclusion of Stern, and useful references on sex education and 
hygiene are included; some of the terms, such as “character ” and “ tem- ' 
perament” are more precisely defined; various questions are changed in 
form, transferred to other sections of the “ Outline,” and a few, of un- 
certain value originally, have been left out entirely. 

H. L. Hotimeworrts. 
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JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 


THE JOURNAL OF ABNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY. December, 
1914-January, 1915. A Psychological Feature of the Precipitating Causes 
in the Psychoses and Its Relation to Art (297-820): Joun T. MacCurpy. 
~ Art makes two appeals: on the surface is that which we can grasp con- 


1Vol. XI., page 361. 
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sciously and which seems free from all obliquity, and beneath this surface, 
’ which is only a symbol, is the hidden meaning which speaks to the uncoa- 
scious. From several pathological cases presented one sees that the sug- 
gestive or indirect expression is often more telling than the direct. “Our 
theory is then that one of the secrets of art has been laid bare by the 
reactions of the mentally unsound.” Artificial Dreams and Lying (321- 
332): A. A. Brinu.—An artificial dream is one which a person makes up 
when requested to do so. It does not differ from a real dream and its 
analysis shows the person’s difficulties and is just as helpful in the treat- 
ment as a real dream. These “arbitrary productions in the waking 
state” show a “definite relation to lying which is also a conscious way 
of wish realization.” The Psychopathology of the Family (333-340): L. 
EF. Emerson.—One must understand the psychical environment—the 
family—from which a patient comes in order to understand his particular 
ease. Psychoanalysis is necessary for an investigation of family life, for 
by it data, which would have remained hidden, come to light. A Few 
Dream Analyses (341-354): Meyer Sotomon.— Four dreams are presented 
with the writer’s interpretations. Many of the conclusions are contrary 
to the Freudian theory. Discussion of the papers read at the Fifth An- 
nual Meeting of the American Psychopathological Association. Reviews: 
Theodule Armond Ribot, Za Vie Inconsciente et les Mouvements: GrorcE 
VY. N. Dearsorn. Morton Prince, The Unconscious: Epwin B. Hotr. 
Richard J. Behan, Pain: Its Origin, Conduction, Perception and Diag- 
nostic Significance: Grorce V. N. Dearsorn. Correspondence. 


Buchenau, Artur. Grundprobleme der Kritik der reinen Vernunst. 
Leipzig: Verlag von Felix Meiner. 1914. Pp. vi-+194. 3M. 


Green, J. A. Life and Work of Pestalozzi. Baltimore: Warwick and 
York. Pp. viii-+ 393. $1.40. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


A MEETING of the Aristotelian Society was held on February 1.. Mr. 
G. D. H. Cole read a paper on “ Conflicting Social Obligations.” Rous- 
seau’s theory of the General Will affords valuable guidance in the present 
political problem of the place of particular associations in society. In its 
profoundest aspect it is the expression of the truth that all social organi- 
zation is the instrument of cooperative action. Wherever two or three are 
gathered together, a common will different from their individual wills may 
emerge. The fundamental error of Rousseau’s view was that the difference 
between the body politic and the particular association within it was for 
him simply a question of size, extent, and membership. He never en- 
visaged a distinction of one corporate will from another by function. Par- 
ticular associations, therefore, appeared to him as conspiracies against the 
public, and in principle he advocated their abolition. The key to any 
rational social theory must be found in some conception of a General Will, 
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The existence of particular associations is itself proof that the state can 
not claim a monopoly of the phenomena of collective personality. What 
superior claim, then, can the state put forward for the allegiance of the 
individual as against some particular association to which he belongs? 
The state is in the main a geographical grouping; its rights are founded on 
this geographical basis. In those spheres of action in which a man’s 
interest is determined by the fact that he lives and makes his home in a 
particular country or district the geographical group can best express the 
desires which he shares with his fellows. Here the state is sovereign. It 
is altogether different, however, in those spheres of action which affect 
men unequally; for example, in religious and industrial organizations. 
The incursion of the state into these realms has invariably failed to satisfy 
the demands of its subjects for freedom and self-government at their work. 
What is required to reconcile this clashing of the theory of state sover- 
eignty with the fact that some social elements fall outside the sphere of 
the state is the recognition that the state is itself a particular association. 
When we do this the body politic loses its omnipotence, and the state be- 
comes primus inter pares. Dr. Bernard Bosanquet in a communicated 
note on the paper said that on the plan set forth we should get at the 
strongest a loose federation, including representatives of the state and of 
the “ functional associations.” The difficulty to be met is the risk of con- 
flict between these. In criticizing Mr. Cole’s view he pointed out how 
fundamentally Hegel, and the philosophy founded on him, contradicted 
Rousseau on this question of the particular associations. Rousseau’s view 
was natural to one contemplating small states governed by mass meetings. 
Such states might be captured by the particular associations. For Hegel 
sovereignty meant the “ ideality ” of all parts of the community, trade and 
religious corporations being expressly intended; and by “ideality” he 
meant the tendency of anything to pass beyond itself and seek completion 
in a greater thing.”—Athenewum. 


In connection with the report of the committee on the academic status 
of psychology, it is of interest to note that at the newly opened University 
of Frankfurt the courses in psychology under the direction of Professor 
Schumann are listed under the faculty of science along with the courses 
in the other natural sciences, and that the courses in philosophy under the 
direction of Professor Cornelius are listed under the faculty of philosophy. 


Tue New York branch of the American Psychological Association con- 
vened with the Section of Anthropology of the New York Academy of Sci- 
ences for a general meeting and social hour on Monday evening, March 22. 
Professor Raymond Dodge, of Wesleyan University, Middletown, Con- 
necticut, read a paper on “Incidence of the Effect of Moderate Doses of 
Alcohol on the Nervous System.” 

Dr. W. V. BrncuaM, assistant professor of psychology and education at 
Dartmouth College, and for the past three years director of the summer 
session, has accepted an appointment as professor of psychology in the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology at Pittsburgh. Dr. Bingham will not 
leave Hanover until September, after the summer session. 
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